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STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS [Department of Anthropology and 
Vol. 14, Nos. 1-2, 1959 Linguistics, Univ. of Buffalo ] 


GRAPHEMICS AND PARAGRAPHEMICS' 
Eric P. Hamp, University of Chicago 
(P105. Writing--Theory. ] 


O. It has been recognized for some time that alongside the linguistic 
system there are one or more closely articulated systems (in many, if not all, 
cultures) which are currently called paralinguistic* by a fair number of those 
working in the field. It is reasonable to suppose that alongside many 
graphemic? systems there are analogously interlocking systems which may in like 
fashion be called paragraphemic. 

1. It is not the purpose of the present note to discuss graphemics in any 
detail; nor is graphemics as such the central theme. But a few remarks on 
terminology are in order. 

Without meaning to imply an excessive preoccupation with terms, the 
following are suggested as useful discriminations. Graph may be used in all 
ways analogously to phone; one possible exception is an instrumental graph (in 
the sense of Pike, Phonetics 115), which, if based on minute ink-blot measure- 
ments, may have little realistic usefulness to offer. Allograph and grapheme 
have already gained some currency (see Gleason §21.4); I suggest surrounding 
sub-graphemic notation with ‘corner brackets’ ¢{ 5 or { J, on the analogy of 
sub=phonemic ‘square brackets’ [ ] and graphemic ‘pointed brackets’ < >. 
Idiograph /idiye(+)grehf/ might be a useful term for individual (stylistic or 
free) variants, such as 4% &, 7, a 2 for handwritten <s>. If we have the 
terms allographic, idiographic, and graphic, perhaps there is no need for the 
odd-sounding graphetic (suggestive of Japhetic?). 

Most of the morphology of graphemic material will probably be highly 
parallel to the matching linguistic morphology, if not identical with it. But 
if we wish to be specific we may say graphomorph(ology) and surround such 
notations with ‘g-—braces’ gl a5 Thus, there is the graphomorph(eme) {-R} 
(final reduplication) corresponding to some instances of English faz}: Cog. 
<pp. ff. sqq. §§>. Note that gi-8 has a different distribution from {-Z;}. 

A grapheme that replaces, alternates with, or corresponds (in the linguistic 
system) to a morpheme may be called a morphogram: e.g. <t> (or _{}), corres- 
ponding to {cent-}. A grapheme that regularly matches a word out be dis- 
tinguished as a logogram: e.g. <*> (or gith)s corresponding to {and}. A 
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grapheme that matches a structure point in one or more non-linguistic systems, 
and hence has mltiple correspondents in the linguistic system, may be called an 
ideogram /aydiyo(+)grzhm/: e.g. <§>, corresponding to ‘paragraph, section, 

part, rubric, etc.’. Logograms and ideograms (my usage differs from that of 
Gleason §21.7, and Gelb, A study of writing, 249) are, in a sense, special 





cases of morphograms; and the last is really a semantic term, since it refers 


to graphemic correlations with other cultural systems. 


structures 68, fn.1.), we may call the sequence properties of graphemes and 


~grams graphotactics. 
2. For purposes of the argument below, it is sufficient to note here that 


the English subvariety of the ‘Roman’ graphemic system includes, besides some 
26-odd letters of the alphabet and sundry other symbols (all graphemes), the 
grapheme which I write <_> (‘underline’), manifested as [capitalization]. 

3. We are all aware that graphemes may occur in a variety of ‘styles’. 
But these ‘styles’ do not all have the same status, nor the same distributions 
relative to one another. For example, there are hundreds of varieties of 
type-faces, known in the printers! trade by as many different technical names. 
Many of these are characterized in such subtle ways that the average person is 
not aware of their individuality as such: A book may announce proudly that it 
has been set in so-many-point Moderne Lisible, but all I notice even after this 
fact has been called to my attention is a certain enhanced clarity. In such 
cases I frequently cannot even discern the greater readability of one readable 
type-face over another. The status of such type-faces may be compared to the 
acoustics of a room, or the detailed physiology of a speaker, so far as 
language is affected. Such features are not only pregraphemic; they are 
scarcely even cultural. 

Above this level, we have certain type-faces that give one a distinct 
aesthetic feeling. There are certain styles which, as an amateur, I cannot 
name, but which, within limits, I can identify; one can, for instance, attach 
colloquial every-day adjectives to these styles. Each of these bears a com- 
ponent which might be called an ‘idiolect personality marker’. Such features 
are also pregraphemic, but they are most certainly cultural. One might liken 
them to voice set in paralanguage. Such a feature is exemplified by what has 
been called shading by Latin epigraphists; see Gordon and Gordon Contributions 
to _the palaeography of Latin inscriptions, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 1957, 79-89. 
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But epigraphists generally fail to distinguish these different layers in the 
structure of their object of study. 

Then there are type-faces that not only have a discriminable marked style, 
but also correlate clearly with other cultural systems and events. For in- 
stance, there is a serifed type-face with heavy tops and bottoms which I 
associate (especially on posters) with post-Civil War 19th century United States. 
A whole range of type-faces (not to mention the ‘long-s’ allograph) are asso- 
ciated with earlier Western printing of the 17-18th centuries and before. 
Similarly, a parade of Greek type-faces has gone in and out of style over the 
centuries. These characteristics even correlate and link separate graphemic 
systems in detail: After the first decade or two of this century certain 
features of simple and clean-lined ‘modernism’ were favored simultaneously in 
Roman and Greek type-fonts of the West. Though it is not clear just how such 
features are to be classified and to what precise system they belong, they are 
surely not graphemic, probably not pregraphemic, and almost as probably not 
paragraphemic. Most likely, they belong to systems embracing decorative design-- 
the cluster of systems that can be traced back through millennia of beadings on 
pots and which has yielded large parts of the shape of baroque churches. 

Chinese and Islamic writing are, of course, noted for having developed this 
aspect of the total product to a degree of wonderful refinement and discrim- 
ination. Such features may perhaps also be part of systems other than 

decorative design and the like. There is a type-face prevalent in many French 
periodicals and linguistic books that I happen to read which is easily identified 
by some rather neutral features of the serifs; perhaps the distribution of this 
component matches certain aspects of French culture other than that of 

decorative design. 

4- Some features of typography are linked neither with ‘personality’ nor 
with decorative styles, and ‘are eminently discriminable. They may, moreover, 
be combined with personal or decorative style, a fact which demonstrates their 
independence. They co-occur with graphemes in a way which calls to mind para- 
linguistic features. Unlike style-markers, they not only occur over definable 
graphemic spans; they may also be interrupted by another member of their system 
or by zero, and such interruptions occur frequently within an otherwise homo- 
geneous piece of writing. 

One such feature is ‘italics’ <*...7>*. This structure-point is remarkable 
in being manifested quite differently in at least three subvarieties of the 
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‘Burasian’ paragraphemic system to which it belongs. 

The West European subvariety manifests <*> in the shape of mildly differing 
slanted-and-rounded® allographs of the segmental graphemes. Almost all these 
allographs can be derived from the neutral allographs by a brief set of ductus 
rules; e.g. <m>=(m); <m>=(mJ; <m>="W). 

The Cyrillic subvariety manifests <*> with similarly slanted-and-rounded 


allographs, but these allographs cannot always be derived by a simple set of 
rules; a list is required: e.g. <t>=[1J; < *t*>=[m); <*t>-Ir)J. 

The Central European subvariety manifests <*> in the shape of {Sperrdruck), 
i.e., spacing of the normal allographic manifestations of the graphemes. But 
the West European variety also occurs, though in a different distribution. 

<*> bears an interesting close relationship to ¢"> (handwriting). The 
allographs manifesting each in West European and Cyrillic bear a close resem- 
blance. It is further striking that the distribution of (Sperrdruck] matches 
that of a further complexity in the form of a dual handwriting system. 

We may note conveniently ‘at this point that the phenomenon of retreat in 
handwriting and typography habits observed in the traditional German culture 
area during the past century is a paragraphemic one. That is to say, Central 
European paragraphemics have been yielding ground to West European. It may also 
be noted that Greece has been less conservative in its paragraphemics than in 
its graphemics, and that Turkey, while adopting a modified graphemic system, 
seems to have accepted a West European paragraphemics in toto. Thus we note an 
apparent greater mobility of paragraphemics as against graphemics; this matches 
what we seem to see in the case of paralinguistics and linguistics. Perhaps it 
is not over-bold to surmise that mobility shows an inverse correlation with 
intricacy of structure. 

There is no simple gloss that can be given for <*> other than a colorless 
*N.B.1’. 

Another such features is <*... ‘Gothic’, manifested by a set of ornate 
allographs. Though the shapes might suggest a period of decorative art 
(Medieval manuscript illumination, etc.), the distribution of this feature 
shows that it is a part of paragraphemics, and not of design; this does not 
prevent certain superficially similar instances (e.g. in old manuscripts or on 
a deliberately archaized map) from being true specimens of decorative design. 
This feature is appropriate to such things as newspaper titles, concert program 
headings, and advertisements for pretentious whiskies; it connotes something like 
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‘tradition’. 

Another feature which may cluster with <*> but not usually with <>, is 
<°,..° ‘caps’. It often has the meaning ‘important’ or ‘summary’, but its 
contexts are varied. One might question whether this was not merely a suc- 
cession of instances of <_>. This can be disproved by a simple observation 
other than the statement that such an analysis employs more symbols per 
graphemic span. We find that <> neutralizes <> in initial position; e.g. 
<“new york°>={ NEW YORK). But in the presence of t>, a medial <> has an 
allograph {small caps) manifested in the preceding segmental grapheme: 
<lasalle>-[{LaSalle), but <°lasalle>=(LaSALLE). 

Other items, such as ‘bold face’ and ‘small caps’ are less pervasive in 
and less central to, the paragraphemic system discussed above. 

One might wonder whether the lower-case habits affected by e.e. cummings 
and similar exponents constituted a feature parallel to <>. I think not; it 
is simplest to state that e.e. cummings does not employ <_>. We would further 


le, Cee, do 


find difficulty in specifying the exact domain of a putative *< 


we have <ie eke cummings! °> or <i... ¢ ummings>? Analytically, the problem 


is identical with that of zero allophones. 





‘The immediate constituents are para-graphemics, and not paragraph-em(ics). 


*See, most recently, G.L. Trager, ‘Paralanguage: A first approximation’, 
SIL13.1-12 (1958), together with references therein. Regarding systems 
occurring with languages other than English, see Stockwell, Bowen, and Silva- 
Fuenzalida, ‘Spanish juncture and intonation’, Lg.32.641-65 (1956); Hamp, 
‘Stylistically modified allophones in Huichol’, Lg.33.139-42 (1957). 


>For a handy recent account of approaches to graphemics, and for a useful 
set of symbols for the handling of such procedures, see H.A. Gleason, Jr., An 
introduction to descriptive linguistics, New York 1955, chapter 21. A more 
recent treatment, seen only after this note was written and which differs 
markedly in many particulars from the present thesis, may be found in W.N. 


Francis, The structure of American English, New York 1958, esp. 436-7 and 
441-7; Francis treats graphics as a part of linguistics. 


“Despite the logical inconsistency, pointed brackets may usefully indicate 
paragraphemics as well as graphemics. The symbols for the former may be 
written superscript; the symbol occurs at the beginning and end of the domain, 
the latter denoted here by dots. 


SWith slanting but not rounding in the presence of <_>and <>. 


(May 27, 1958] 
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AN OVERLAPPING ALLOGRAPH 


Eric P. Hamp, University of Chicago 


[P106. Writing--Form and design of symbols. ] 


London buses carry designations of their routes and destinations in 
standard English graphemics. Thus, among other standard English (or West 
European) graphemes, we find the grapheme <x», in the allographic shape Ux, 
corresponding normally to the phonemic sequence /ks/. 

Certain buses are marked <kings cross>; but in apparently free variation 
with this we also find the allographic sequences [KINGS X) and [KINGS +]. If 
only the first of these alternants occurred, we might be tempted to analyze it 
graphemically as <kings x», and to state that <x> corresponds both to /ks/ and 
to {kras}. But in view of both variants, it is clearly more economical to pair 
Ux] and q+} as freely varying allographs of a morphogram <+> (not the same as 
<+> ‘plus’, with the single allograph [+)J). 

Thus, the most economical statement recognizes Ux} as an allograph of both 
<x> and <+>. These buses, then, carry two graphemic sequences: <kings cross> 


and <kings +>, corresponding to a single linguistic sequence, which an American 


might render /kfnz+tkras/ or /kfnz+krohs/. 


[August, 18, 1958] 
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A NOTE ON MORPHEMIC FUSION AND EMPTY MORPHS 
Paul L. Kirk, Summer Institute of Linguistics 
[P305. Morphemics--Theory. ] 


The variety of answers that has been suggested to describe the morphemic 
status of components of morphemic fusion indicates the complexity of the prob- 
lem. Therefore, we are fully cognizant of the danger of declaring that there 
is a completely satisfactory path out of this labyrinth. Yet an examination 
of the available paths indicates that not all possibilities have been explored 
completely. It is to this investigation that we turn. 

In the Fox material, Hockett' pointed out that in terms of tactics it is 
of no great import whether one assigns the -i- of poonimeewa ‘he stops talking 
to him’ to the morpheme poon- ‘cease’ or to the morpheme -m- ‘act by speech on 
an animate object.’ But to declare that the problem does not exist on the 
tactical level does not imply that the problem of morphemic evaluation has 
thereby vanished. Indeed, Hockett has suggested that problems of this nature 
could be handled in terms of the concept of ‘empty morph’* which assigns the 
phonemic material to no morpheme. Apparently this earlier suggestion of 
Hockett's was not entirely satisfactory, since later he rejected the concept of 
empty morph and indicated that it was preferable to ‘classify the phonemic 
material as morphemically irrelevant’.? The latter of these alternatives 
abandons the principle of total accountability. 

Pike* has suggested the term empty morpheme which has the advantage of 
of assigning definite morphemic status to what has been previously termed 
empty morph. But in terms of Pike's suggestion, the gain in morphemic status is 
lost by the implication of arbitrary segmentation that is required to assign the 
phonemic material to one of two possible morphemes.® 

An alternate analysis is possible, based on an analogy and suggestions 
made by Fries, Hockett, and Pike. Both Hockett® and Pike? have pointed out that 
in a rapid utterance of a word like biting it is indeterminate whether the /t/ 
should be assigned to the first syllable or to the second syllable. Therefore, 
they have assigned this phoneme structurally to both syllables as a phoneme in 
simultaneous double function. Similarly, Pike assigns a whole syllable to 
double function.® Thus, a syllable may serve both as completing the first 
stress group and initiating the second stress group, e.g., in the phrase a book 
7 
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of stories pronounced without dropping the intonation from mid-high on book un- 
til the word of. Hockett® points out that in Potawatomi syntax a noun may serve 
in double function in two clauses; this function he has termed pivoting. Fries'° 
considers the second have in the sentence they have to have the students pay in 
double function as both a verb and a function word. In handling problems of 
morphemic fusion, Pike'' has pointed out that in rapid pronunciation of as you 
(like), the as and you sometimes have a [z] sound between them which can not be 
assigned as an allomorph of either the morpheme as or the morpheme you. There- 
fore, Pike considers that this [z] sound serves in double function as an integral 
part of both morphemes. 

If this line of thought be pursued further, it is possible to assign what 
has been termed an ‘empty morph’ or ‘empty morpheme’ as a simultaneous struc- 
tural part of two morphemes. In the Fox material the -i- would be considered 
to be in double function in that it occurs in both the morpheme poon-~ pooni- 
‘cease’ and the morpheme -m-~-im- ‘act by speech on an animate object’?'? It 
is granted that in this alternate analysis there is a possible loss of economy 
of statement; nevertheless it should be pointed out that it is internally co- 
herent within at least Pike's theoretical framework; it takes seriously the 
principle of total accountability; and it eliminates the concept of ‘empty’, 
whether it be what Pike has called ‘empty morpheme’ or what Hockett has called 





‘empty morph’ .* 





*[A point that seems to have been consistently overlooked in discussions 
of this kind is that the so-called ‘empty morphs’ may be what might be called 
‘transition markers’ (or the like). If this is done, they are, of course, mor- 
phemes like any other. Until it is realized that morphs and morphemes are 
occurrences in a structure, and not ‘meaningful units’, such problems cannot be 


solved. —GLT. ] 





‘Charles F. Hockett, ‘Problems of morphemic analysis’, Lg23.333 (1947). 


*Loc. cit. 

3Charles F. Hockett, ‘Peiping morphophonemics’, 1g26.67, fn.8 (1950). 

“Kenneth L. Pike, L in relation to a unified theory of the structure 
of human behavior §6.45 (Glendale, 1954, 1955). 

5Implications that can be drawn from Richard S. Pittman's paper ‘Class and 
construction markers’ (read at the 1953 Pacific Science Congress in Manila and 
to be printed in the Proceedings of the Congress) indicate that within his 





Cie te a 
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theoretical framework many empty morphs would be considered construction markers. 
This indeed may prove to be a fruitful way of handling this difficult problem in 
morphemic analysis; but Pittman's analysis can not be considered in detail, 

: since it is not central to the point of view developed in this paper. 


°Charles F. Hockett, A manual of phonology §220 (Baltimore, 1955). 
Pike, ibid §9.236. 

Stbid §9.241. 

Charles F. Hockett, ‘Potawatomi syntax’, Lg15.244 (1939). 


charles C. Fries, ‘Have as a function word’, Lan e Learning 1.7-8 
(1948) panguage Learning 


"Pike, ibid §6.55. Note also that a similar type of analysis is suggested 
briefly in Eugene A. Nida, Morphology: the descriptive analysis of words, 77 
F (Ann Arbor, 1949). 


'2The bold-face italic /i/ (i) in the allomorphs indicates the double 
function of that phonemic material. 














[November, 1957] 
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FURTHER NOTES ON OLD ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 


Robert P. Stockwell, University of California, Los Angeles 
Rudolph Willard, University of Texas 


[PA6881.23. Old English--Phonemics. ] 


O. Introduction; 1. Vowels; 2. Junctures; 3. Minor stress; 4. Phrasing and major 
stress; 5. Misprints. 

O. In SIL13.13-24 a sketch of OE phonology appeared which contained incon- 
sistencies that could mislead interested readers. This note corrects those we 
have found. No doubt others remain unnoticed, for which RPS is responsible, as 
he was for those earlier inconsistencies now corrected. 

1.1. The OE symbol that appears in modern editions as a represented /of 
when short, we assume; phonetically it may have been low back unround [p]. We 
prefer a symbol indicating some degree of rounding because the vowel when long 
came down rounded except in the north of England. One must then posit unrounding 
of this vowel when short as a sound change between OE and ME times. If, on the 
other hand, a is taken at face value as an unrounded vowel, one must posit 
rounding for long a. Generally speaking, in the history of English, unrounding 
occurs widely, quite without association with any environment that might be 
taken as ‘causative’ in the assimilatory sense, whereas rounding, or even the 
failure to unround, is consistently associated with labial consonants or other 
assimilating ‘causes’. Unrounding is in this sense the more general phenomenon: 
there is no other very strong argument favoring the symbol /o/ as opposed, say, 
to /a/ or /o/ or /fo/. 

In the sparrow passage (SIL13.21-2), the et abbreviation, expanded by 
Wyatt to ond, clearly should be transcribed /ond/, not /ond/, throughout, since 
the alternation between a and o before nasals is one of the corroborating argu- 
ments in favor of the phonemicization /o/. 

1.2. All ie spellings after palatals are ambiguous, as also are eo and ea 
after palatals (fns. 5 and 7, SIL13.22-3). There is ample evidence that RPS's 
proposal to resolve the ambiguity consistently in favor of the modern shape 
forces decisions where none need be made. Thus giefan, given as /jifon/, must 
have existed side by side with /jefon/, to judge by OE spellings gefan, EME 
spellings 3eue(n), etc. 

1.3. To illustrate the modern sound of /eh/ [e®], the form ‘yeah (not 
10 
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you)’ (15) was cited. Dialect variation exists in the pronunciation of yeah, 
which occurs as /yeh/, /yeh/, and /yaw/. The last happens to be RPS's pronun- 
ciation, and the spelling yow was supposed to cue the unwary reader that /yeu/ 
was not the pronunciation of yeah that would illustrate /eh/. No one seems to 
have identified yow as intended, which merely illustrates once again the 
futility of attempting to spell sounds with orthography. 

2. While it seems on the whole safe to assume a phenomenon much like 
contemporary plus juncture in positions where word spaces occur in some OE and 
LOE manuscripts, there is difficulty in positing a similar phenomenon within 
the usually un-spaced interiors of such ‘words’. Several] were assumed in the 
RPS transcription of the sparrow passage (g#fterfylige, burhfléo, wintertfde, 
foregange, gesewen, gewyrmed, gewfte, unciid), but the following additional 
suggestion of FW is equally likely and should have appeared in SIL13.21-2: 
atywed /eatHiyweo/'. 

3. There is considerable reason to believe that un- prefixes had stronger 
stress than the weak stress indicated in the RPS transcription. In MnE they 
still have at least tertiary stress, often secondary. The transcription of 
uncfid (1.3, sparrow transcription) should then be /antkiw0/. Much the same 
argument can be adduced in favor of efterfylige as /&ftert+filije/ (1644, 
sparrow; stress given here is for the item in isolation--see below for modifi- 
cation in phrase). 

4. Since intonation patterns are unrecoverable in any direct way--and 
nearly unrecoverable by even the most devious routes--no one wishes to perch on 
a fragile dogmatic limb by asserting that one intonation demonstrably reflects 
the right reading as opposed to all others. The fact remains that one's inter- 
pretation of certain lines is crucially modified by the phrasing he chooses: 
phrasing implies that one intonation pattern is preferred over another, whether 
the pattern be heard only in the sanctity of the inner ear or uttered aloud 
privately or publicly. The phrasing of the sparrow passage as transcribed in 
SIL13.21-2 seems to us defensible throughout, but the following changes suggest 

emphases in interpretation that seem even more defensible: 

L.2: P-4l/ in place of te || 

L.3: /773-*74||/ in place of /*-*"4||/, in both phrases, with /3/ on /tGr/ 
and /x#1/. Note that the primary stress remains as is, but the parallel struc- 
ture is heightened by the four-point pitch morphemes. 

L.6: a reading which again heightens the parallelism would place ite in a 
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phrase alone, thus: 

2ond + xit + ?riyne?|| *ond + ?sniwwe?|| *ond + 3sturme?|'uwte’ # 

L.7: the earlier reading moves the tempo of the second phrase rapidly, a 
rhetorical device to heighten the significance of hradlfce. A more deliberate 
reading would be this: 

...|7ond + 2xradliyce?| 70&t + xtws + Ofirx + ‘flew’ # 

A still more deliberate reading would put /xuws/ under primary stress and a 


single bar juncture after it. 
L.8: if one felt that the units significantly set off against one another 


in this line were in vs. it, readings that reflected this feeling would be 
these: 
2kime + OGrx + GhOre + diru+ in3|| 7@frx + 3ohere?| 
+iwt + je+ ‘wiyte’ # 
..-4uwt + je + wiyte’ # 
L.9: again to heighten the contrast between inside and outside, the last 
phrase may read: 


...||?0e + xéh + 2inne + bfe4|| 
L.11: to emphasize l@ste without losing the normal final stress, a four- 





point pattern may be suggested: 

...|7ond + 6&t + 218hste + ‘tak’ # 

L.12: again to heighten the contrast between the temporary warmth inside 
and the cold to which the sparrow returns outside, the last phrase may be modi- 
fied to this: 

..-| %on + Gone + 4winter* | 4ert + kamed '¥ 

L.13: tempo of last phrase perhaps too rapid; better: 

...|*toh + 3med + mfklum fake* | *&t + Niywed 1# 

L.14: solemn slow-moving material, can be read more effectively by 


heightening fore- vs. efter- contrast: 





2xwat + O@hr + 3fore? | *gonge? || 2600e + xwSt + OShr + FZefter? | *AMilije4| 
L.15: finally, the solemn simplicity of the last line is better with pri- 


mary stress on the verb, pitch remaining low as in the earlier transcription: 


4wéh + ne + ‘kunnun'# 
5. The following missprints appear in SIL13.13-24: 

















Stockwell and Willard, OLD ENGLISH PHONOLOGY 
16: for dfers read dfere 
for ‘roust’ read ‘rust’ 
21: L.1 of transcription, insert pitch /?/ before /kining/ 
L.2 of OE text, for bare read Dére. 
L.4 of OE text, for begnum read begmun. 








‘The verb which dictionaries and glossaries list as gtiewan 0ld English 
scribes often wrote with space after at. Of nineteen occurrences of gxtiewan in 
the Vercelli Codex one is without space (f.59r16), two are divided, with et 
falling at the line end (ff.9v10, 82v20), sixteen show space (ff.10r2d, 10v16, 
39r5, 45r1, 46r15, 51v21, 55v18, 68v20, 82r21, 97r5, 114v2, 115:°20, 115v3, 19, 
121v14, 134r8). We find three occurrences in the Exeter Book, each with space 
(f£.23v2, 31r7, 121v4). In the Blickling Homilies, of ten occurrences in the 
work of Hand A, two are written without break (ff.50r2, 65v3), eight show space 
(ff.14v9, 35r17, 40r19, 56v13, 75v9, 111v5, 113r5, 118v1); of thirteen occur- 
rences in the script of Hand B, who divides his words internally much less fre- 
quently than does Hand A, eight show no space (ff.50r2, 125r3, 13, 19, 126r18, 
126v4, 138v10, 139v21), five are written with space (ff.120r2, 21, 124v11, 
139r12, 139v7). Whatever may have happened to this verb in later English, it is 
certainly reasonable to assume the presence of a plus juncture in this verb in 
this passage. 


[August, 1958] 
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THE STRESS OF THE GERMAN ‘ACCENTED ADVERB’ 
B.J. Koekkoek, University of Buffalo 


[PA6941.3 German--Syntax--Stress units. ] 
The usual American grammar of German calls the form auf a ‘separable pre- 
fix’ of a compound verb when it appears in constructs like the following: ' 


(1) er will aufstehen ‘he wants to get up’ 





er ist aufgestanden ‘he got up’ 

er steht auf ‘he gets up’ 

The range of forms classified as separable prefixes in analogous constructs in- 
cludes forms labelled elsewhere in the grammatical description as prepositions 
(auf), adverbs (hin, er geht hin ‘he's going there’), adjectives (tot, er schligt 
sie noch tot ‘he'll beat her to death yet’), nouns (acht, er gibt acht ‘he's 


paying attention), prepositional phrases (imstande, er ist imstande ‘he is 





able’).* Contrasted with the term ‘separable prefix’ is the ‘inseparable pre- 
fix’--the derivational prefix be- (others are ent-, er-, ge-, ver-, zer-):? 
(2) besuchen ‘visit’ 
er hat uns besucht ‘he visited us’ 


er besucht uns ‘he visits us’ 





A third classification, ‘separable or inseparable prefixes’, sometimes called 
‘doubtful prefixes’, comprises a short list of forms like wieder (others, durch, 
hinter, tiber, um, unter, voll, wider): 
(3) a wiederholen‘ bring back’ 
er hat es wiederholt ‘he brought it back’ 





er holt es wieder ‘he's bringing it back’ 





Io 


wiederholen ‘repeat’ 

er hat es wiederholt ‘he repeated it’ 

er wiederholt es ‘he repeats it’ 

The grammar statements about the forms illustrated include references to 
‘accent’. The separable prefix of (1) is said to be accented, the inseparable 
prefix of (2) is not. Wieder in (3) a is accented and separable; in (3) b it 
is said to be unaccented and inseparable. 

The use of the label ‘prefix’, although its modifier ‘inseparable’ is 
superfluous, makes sense for the derivational bound forms of (2) and (3)b.* 
But to call the free forms of (1) and (3) a ‘separable prefixes’ is, with 
14 
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understatement, infelicitous. The use of the term leads, among other things, 
to prescriptions in derived school grammars like ‘Be on the lookout for pre- 
fixes at the end of a clause or sentence’. It is the burden of this paper to 
refine the definition of a better descriptive label. 

Bloomfield, and later Moulton, departed from the ‘separable prefix’ tradi- 
tion and used a descriptively more telling term--the ‘accented adverb’. Al- 
though the recognition of the adverb function of the form and the use of the ., 
term ‘adverb’ in connection with it was not new,° the observation of the 
special ‘accentedness’ of the adverb-like form in positions other than preceding 
an infinitive in isolation was important. Of descriptive importance too was the 
quiet discarding of the old inept ‘separable prefix’.” However, neither Bloom- 
field's nor Moulton's definition of the new term-—Bloomfield: ‘Certain adverbs 
are overstressed...these are called accented adverbs’; Moulton: ‘A number of 
adverbs are always said loud, and may therefore be called accented adverbs’ &—- 
defines the ‘accentedness’ with much precision. Since degrees of linguistic 
stress and loudness can be defined only in relative terms, the question of the 
relative ‘overstress’ and relative ‘loudness’ arises from their definitions. 

In this paper the relative stress of the German accented adverb will be 
seen against a four-point stress system: primary, secondary, tertiary, weak.9? 
The stretch in which the relative degrees of stress are observed is bounded by 
terminal contours (junctures); each such stretch contains one primary stress. 
Each of the following six examples, containing one or two terminal contour 
stretches, are phonologically delimited by double-cross (falling) contour. Some 
of the terminal contour stretches comprising the examples contain the accented 
auf. 

(4)a *Ma@chen + Sie + es +'auf'# 

‘open it up’ 


a 


a 
7Er +3muss + es +'auf + machen'# 


Io 





*he has to open it’ 


‘ , , 
c-d*hls + br + die + Tir +>auf + machte*|*sah + br +'nfchts'# 


‘when he opened the door, he saw nothing’ 








e-f*Nach + dem + Sr + die +?Tur +*Guf + gemacht + hatte*!'verdchwand + 
— 
r 








tt 


‘after he had opened the door, he disappeared’ 
a A ‘ ‘. , 
g-h*Machen + Sle + die + Tur + sd?fort?|'aut'# 
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‘open the door at once’ 


i-i7Er + mchte + die +>Tir?!*nicht +'aut'# 
‘he didn't open the door’ 
From the stress markings with auf it is to be seen that the accented adverb 
occurs with both the primary and secondary degree. Stretches (4) a, c, h have 
auf with primary stress; (4) bs es 4 have the form with secondary stress. In 
none of the stretches does auf appear with less than secondary stress. 

A long list of accented adverbs can be examined in examples with contour 
stretches analogous to those of (4); ab, an, aus, durch, ein, fest, gut, mit, 
nach, vor, wett, zu may be substituted for auf in the specific examples of (4) 
a and b. The degree of stress occurring with the accented adverb remains pri- 
mary or secondary. '° With reference to its stress environment accordingly, the 
accented adverb can perhaps best be defined in terms of its restriction to 
occurrence with these two strong stress degrees. That is, one can say that the 
accented adverb is restricted to an occurrence of primary or secondary stress: 
the restriction of secondary stress obtains if the primary stress of the 
terminal juncture stretch occurs with material other than the accented adverb."' 

These restrictions of the form in relation to degrees of stress within the 
terminal contour stretch are paralleled by its restrictions of position in re- 
lation to other linear syntactic units: the restrictions to the end of the 
claus, or to the position preceding the finite verb, the infinitive, the infin- 
itive with zu, and the past participle at the end of the clause. The syntactic 
position of the accented adverb at the end of the clause corresponds to the 
final primary or secondary stress position of a terminal contour stretch ((4) 
ay hy j). When followed at the end of the clause by the verbal forms mentioned 
above, the accented advsrb occurs within the same terminal contour stretch as 
these forms, although separated from them by internal plus juncture ((4) b, ¢, 
e). 

Although the regular ‘non-accented’ adverb shares neither the stress nor 
the position restrictions of the accented adverb, not every occurrence of one 
or the other of the two adverb categories can be distinguished by stress en- 
vironment. Both kinds of adverbs may appear with primary or secondary stress 
in final position in the terminal juncture stretch, and, in rare cases, ambiguity 
is found. The following three examples containing an adverbial form sicher with 
stresses as marked may in common mean either ‘he'll put the bond in a safe place’ 


or ‘he'll surely put up the bond: '? 
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(5) Er + st6llt + die + Kau*tion +'sfcher'# 

kr + st8llt + die + Kam*tign +'sicher'# 
kr + st@11t + die + Kan*tidn’|'sicher'# 

No ambiguity exists if verbal material follows sicher and this points up a 
further restriction in the stress environment of the accented adverb. The ver- 
bal forms immediately following the accented adverb within the same contour 
stretch (and thus in the same clause) have no more than tertiary stress. Verbal 
material immediately following a regular adverb in the clause, on the other 
hand, may occur with a degree of stress higher than tertiary if found within the 
same contour stretch, or the material may be separated from the regular adverb 
by single-bar (sustained) contour. The examples of (6) and (7) are unambiguous. 
Those of (6) contain the accented adverb sicher; the verb form stellen appears 
within the same contour stretch with tertiary stress: 

(6) a *Er + wird +*sie + sicher + stéllen'# 

‘he'll put it in a safe place’ 
b *Er + hat + sie + sfcher + stellen +?wollen'# 
‘he wanted to put it in a safe place’ 


c Er+ hat + sie +%sicher + stéllen*| 'missen'# 
‘he had to put it in a safe place’ 
As shown in (6) b verbal material not immediately following the accented adverb, 
rather in a position ‘once removed’ from it, may appear with stress stronger 
than tertiary. Single-bar contour may separate the verbal forms immediately 
following the accented from verbal material in the position ‘once removed’ as 
in (6) c. 

The examples of (7) have a regular adverb sicher; the verb form stellen 
appears with secondary stress within the same terminal cor:tour stretch as the 
adverb in (7) a and with primary stress in (7) b. In (7) ¢ the adverb and the 
verb form immediately following are separated by single-bar contour. All have 
a meaning in common ‘he'll surely put up the bond.’ 

(7) 2 “Ex + wird + sie + “sicher +'sté1len'¥ 

b “er + wird + sie + *sfcher + ‘stellen '¥ 
c E+ wird + sie +*s{cher*| ‘stellen ¥ 

The restriction to tertiary stress of the verbal forms which may immedi- 
ately follow the accented adverb within the juncture stretch can be incorporated 
into the definition of the accented adverb with reference to stress. The 
accented adverb is then restricted to occurrence with primary or secondary 
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stress; if not in final position in a terminal contour stretch, it is further 


restricted to occurrence before no more than tertiary stress. The impression of 
the overstress or loudness of the form is of course fortified by the presence of 
the lesser degrees of stress which may follow before the terminal contour break. 
Since tertiary stress on the second constituent of German compounds is common, 
the orthographic tradition which with some consistency writes the accented ad- 
verb and a following infinitive, infinitive with zu, past participle, or clause- 
final finite verb as a ‘single word’ may in part reflect the stress habit of 
tertiary stress with these forms following the accented adverb. In isolation 
the stress of the noun Sicherstéllen ‘the act of putting in a safe place’ is 
like that of the isolated accented adverb and infinitive sicherstellen ‘put in 

a safe place.’ The stress of the isolated regular adverb plus the infinitive is 
sicher st8llen ‘put up with certainty.’ 

Bloomfield and Moulton also classify certain adverbs following the object 
of a preposition as accented adverbs: an in *ybn #der + Zeit +'&n'# ‘from this 
time on’ or zu in *auf + mich +'gu'# ‘up to me.’ These adverbs too seem to be 
restricted to an occurrence of primary or secondary stress and often occur in 
final position of a terminal juncture stretch. However, an adverb following a 
prepositional phrase may be followed immediately within the juncture stretch by 
verbal material with more than tertiary stress. In both of the examples of (9) 
hin follows the prepositional phrase zu ihm. Both share a meaning ‘when he 
went up to him.’ 

+ gu + ihm +7hin + ging'# 


(9) a *als + er 
b *hls + er + zu +?ihm +'hfn + ging'# 


Only in (9) a does hin fit the definition of the accented adverb given here. 

In (9) b hin is followed immediately in the juncture stretch by verbal material 
with secondary stress and thus falls outside of the defining conditions of the 
accented adverb. The definition of the accented adverb as given here does not 
cover adverbial forms in a syntactical position ‘after the object of a prepo- 
sition’. It is limited to those forms which in traditional grammatical descrip- 





tion are badly called ‘separable prefixes’. 





‘William D. Whitney, A compendious Germ 3 131 (New York, 1871); 
Calvin Thomas, A practical ay ate 170ff. (New York, 1899); Eduara 
Prokosch, An introduction to German 205ff. (New York, 1911); George O. Curme, 
A gremmar of the German language 323ff. (2nd ed., New York, 1922; 7th printing 
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2curme 326. Curme is the most complete descriptive grammar of the German 
language. Most present-day American school grammars of German are derived from 
Curme or Curme derivatives. 


3German grammars of the German language traditionally speak of ‘separable 
and inseparable particles’: Der grosse Duden: Grammatik der deutschen Sprache, 
bearbeitet von Dr. Otto Basler 188f. (Leipzig, 1935; reprinted Zlirich); the 
predecessor of the Duden, Friedrich Bauer, Grundztige der neuhochdeutschen 
Gr ti Shere Bildungs-Anstalten (109f. in the edition which I have seen, 
the 9th of 1868); Jakob Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik 2.796ff. (Gdttingen, 1826). 


4See William G. Moulton, review of Nils Kjellman, Die Verbalzusammensetzung 
en mit ‘durch’, SIL6.23-6 (1948). 


5Leonard Bloomfield, First German book 308ff. (New York and London, 1928); 
William G. Moulton, Summary of German grammar, Dictionary of everyday usage: 
German-English, English-German, ed. by J. Alan Pfeffer 2.494 (New York, 1945). 
Also Jenni Karding Moulton and William G. Moulton, Spoken German 96ff. (New 
York, 1944). 


Thomas 173ff., ‘The separable prefixes are simply adverbs which in certain 
forms are written with the verb they modify as one word’; Prokosh 207, ‘The 
"separable prefix" is treated as an adverb’. ‘Adverb’ is also a term of German 
historical syntax for verb prefixes; Whitney 131, ‘Verbs are compounded with a 
class of elements called prefixes. These are of kindred derivation, being 
originally adverbs.’ The adverb as a modern German part of speech is best 
reached by default-—among German non-inflected stems, the adverb is what the 
preposition and the conjunction are not. 


7Edwin H. Zeydel, Beginners' German 255ff. (New York, 1933) uses the term 
‘attachable adverb’ for the form. Helmut Rehder and Freeman Twaddell, German 
197 (New York, 1958) introduce ‘associated adverb’ as a synonym for ‘separable 
prefix’, but make little use of it in the rest of the book. The ‘associated 
adverb’ is similar to the ‘gewohnheitsmuéssig beigefligtes Adverb’ of Erich Drach, 
Grundgedanken der deutschen Satzlehre 60 (Frankfurt, 1937). 


SBloomfield 309, Moulton Summary 494. 


9The four-point German stress system here used: Hugo Mueller, Stress pho- 
nemes in German, SIL8.82-7 (1950). Mueller's description of the German stress 
system is derived from the Smith and Trager description of English stress. 
Mueller also adapted the Smith-Trager English intonation description to German: 
Some German intonation patterns and their relation to stress, MLJ40.28-30 (1956). 
I am grateful to G.L. Trager and H.L. Smith, Jr. for pertinent observations in 
connection with this paper. The first work on German internal junctures: 
William G. Moulton, Juncture in modern standard German, Lang.23.212-26 (1947). 
Many statements about German intonation and juncture must still be viewed as 
tentative. 


'ORxcluding the possibility of an accented adverb ever occurring with less 
than secondary stress might be going toofar in a good direction, but it seems 
quite certain that any such occurrence would not be in significant contrast with 
any occurrence of the form with secondary stress. 
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‘Tn some, but not all, occurrences of certain ‘set expressions’ like hin 
und_her and hin und zurtick ‘back and forth’ two accented adverbs may occur 
within the same terminal contour stretch, one with primary stress, the other 
with secondary. Such occurrences form exceptions to the statements about the 
position of the accented adverb in the terminal contour stretch. 


'2This particular example is from Hans Glinz, Die innere Form des Deutschen 
397 (Bern, 1952): ‘Die StimmfUhrung kann dabei genau gleich sein (sie muss nicht 
und ist es normalerweise nicht, kann es aber).’ ‘Stimmfihrung’ of course in- 
cludes stress. Glinz, who had no way of dealing with ‘Stimmflihrung’, called 
the accented adverb ‘Vorgangszusatz’ in Die innere Form 389ff.; in his more 
recent Der deutsche Satz 63ff. (Diisseldorf, 1957) he calls it a ‘Verbzusatz’. 


[December, 1958] 
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THE PERSONAL MORPHEMES OF CLASSICAL ARABIC 
Eric P. Hamp, University of Chicago 
[PB4033.38. Arabic-—-Grammatical categories--Person reference. ] 


The present note is by way of an addendum to the analysis presented by 
Trager and Rice (Lg30.224-9, 1954). That article has at least two excellent 
characteristics in its mode of presenting an interesting and complex problem: 
the nature of the allomorphism is worked out step by step overtly; the precise 
composition and morphemic order of the complexes are shown in clear tabular 
style. But I feel the want of a succinct summary of all the morphemes together 
with a precise statement of the conditiong feature(s) for every allomorph. 

Apart from the inherent interest of the Arabic forms in themselves, I find 
that there is a common confusion in the minds of newcomers to linguistic analy- 
sis which this problem can conveniently clarify: in the case of mutually con- 
ditioning morphemes (i.e. morphemes occurring in the same string each of whose 
allomorphs in that position is morphemically conditioned by the other), the 


the_other_morpheme. This is of course true by definition in morphemic theory, 
but it is easy in complicated cases for people to get misled. When it might 


appear at first glance that one allomorph is selecting another, it is rather 











that the conditioning feature is a complex of more than one morpheme—i.e., the 
fellow-morpheme in question plus the other morpheme(s) which in turn provoke 
the allomorph of the fellow-morpheme. We might call this latter situation 
cumulative_conditioning. 

The morphemes, their allomorphs, and the conditioning environments for the 
latter are the following (abbreviations: N = noun stem; III/IV = one of the set 
{o}...{3} in environments determining columns III and IV below; ST=a ‘suffix- 
tense’ morpheme; PT = a ‘prefix-tense’ morpheme): 


I ie) II co III co IV 
# N ST PT 
Lasll wT {st}__ — 
fo} *ana® -i° - -ya, -ni* -tu %« 
{1} naHnu arwwewrewrererss NE” weewrmereerenees a 
{2} *ant(a) -k(a) -t(a) t- 
{3} hlu*}(a) -h{u"] -(a) (y)- 
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I (cont.) II (cont.) III (cont.) IV (cont.) 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


{Dp} -a" 


* te * * * ” * * * * * 


* 





{P} Non-final wo Final 
after {PT} 
{st} & {3} -Q =u" 
re) elsewhere -un 
{F} {3 » a 
after {P} -na 
0 {PT} t- of 
re) {st} -t G, 
0 N or III/IV -a’ ZY 
re) elsewhere -i 





Occurring combinations, which accompany only {2} or {3}, are: 
st/PT + 2/3 (4 Pi F [4% D]) (With up to three personals present); elsewhere, 


2/3 + 
(Px) 





{April 20, 1953] 
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A NOTE ON SOME SLAVIC LOANWORDS IN TURKISH' 
Charles E. Bidwell, Alexandria, Penna. 


(PD4557.’A74. Turkish--Loan words--Slavic. ] 

It is well known that the South Slavic languages (except Slovenian) ab- 
sorbed a large number of Turkish loanwords during the period of Ottoman domin- 
ation in the Balkans. Borrowing from the Slavic languages into Turkish on the 
other hand seems to have taken place only to a very slight extent. 

Of those Slavic loans present in modern Turkish, Russian has furnished a 
few, chiefly words designating political or other cultural items peculiar to 
Russia, many of fairly recent date. Such are gar ‘(Russian) czar’ </car’/, 
garige </car’ ica/ (both the foregoing show the replacement of Russian /c/ by 
Turkish /c/, written g, as Turkish has no [c]), bolgevik * Bolshevik’ , sovyet 
*Soviet’ , sputnik ‘(Russian) artificial satellite’, votka ‘vodka’, and samovar 





‘samovar’ </samavar/. 

An East Slavic etymology is also to be sought for gapka ‘hat’ (cf. Rus. 
/sapka/ ‘cap’; Bulg. /sapke/ ‘hat’ was probably borrowed at the same time as 
the Turkish word). An East or West Slavic etymology is to be sought for meg 
‘rapier, foil’ (cf. Rus. /m’ ec/, Pol. /mjec/ both ‘sword’), though the possi- 
bility of a borrowing of Bulg. /mec/ is not excluded; and for the rare word 
izbe ‘small, mean, dirty room’ (cf. Rus. /izba/ ‘hut’, Pol. /izba/ ‘room in a 
peasant house’). : 

The following words are probably of South Slavic origin: kiral, kral, 
‘king’, kiralige, kralige ‘queen’ (cf. SCr. /krdl’/, /kral’ica/; Bulg. /xral/, 
/kralica/, the non-palatal final /1/ in Turkish kral may indicate a Bulgarian 


rather than a Serbo-Croatian origin for these words); vigne ‘sour cherry’ (cf. 





Scr. /visn’ a/ ‘sour cherry’; on grounds of geographical proximity and consequent 
closer contacts in the past, I would assign a South, rather than East or West, 
Slavic origin to this word in Turkish, though the word exists in all branches 

of Slavic; note the replacement of final /a/ by /e/ in this word as well as in 
izbe, kralige, and garige in accordance with the Turkish system of vowel har- 
mony)*; and dobra in the expression dobra dobra konugmak ‘to speak directly, 





to speak right out without circumspection’. 
The reduplicative pattern of dobra dobra is very common in Turkish, partic- 


ularly in the case of gerundives ending in a~e (cf. giile giile ‘laughingly, 
laughingly’ said to a person departing). Kadri suggests derivation from a Turkic 
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root present in Azeri dup ‘straight’ and Turkish dupduz ‘very flat’. This does 
not explain the change /uw>o/ or the addition of /ra/. I would suggest the 
following etymology. The words /aobro/ (SCr.), /dobre/ (Mac.), /aobre/ or 
/aubre/ (Bulg.) appear very frequently in the conversational style of the South 
Since speaking without cir- 


Slavic languages in the sense ‘0.K., good, fine’. 
cumspection is deprecated in the Turkish cultural pattern, the Turks, having 
heard the root /dobr-/ in the speech of Balkan Slavs, may have borrowed it, 
reduplicated it following a common Turkish pattern, changed the final vowel to 
/a/ in accordance with Turkish vowel harmony, and used it to designate a way of 
speaking attributed to the crude Balkan rayah. 

Finally, mention should be made of a number of ethnic and geographic names, 
usually designating Slavic peoples or countries, that have been borrowed from 
one or another of the Slavic languages. Such are Bulgar ‘Bulgar’ (and, of 
course, such derivatives as Bulgaristan ‘Bulgaria’, Bulgarga ‘Bulgarian lan- 
guage’, etc.) < Bulg. /bolgar-/ ultimately from a Turkic language; sirp ‘Serb’ 
< scr. /srb-/; Hirvat ‘Croat’, also ‘big man’ < SCr. /hrvat-/; Mora ‘Morea’? 
(borrowed by Turkish from Greek /morjas/, oblique cases /morja/, ultimately of 
Slavic origin); Moskof (derogatory designation for ‘ Russian’, also ‘ruthless’ ) 
< Rus. /maskva/ ‘Moscow’ or perhaps from the Polish or Ukrainian forms of the 
name, where the vowel in the initial syllable would be /o/ rather than /a/; and 
Leh ‘Pole’, Lehge ‘Polish language’ (cf. /1’ex-/, /1’ ax-/ ‘Pole’ occurring in 
older stages of various Slavic languages). The names Polonya ‘Poland’, Qeko- 
slovakya ‘Czechoslovakia’ and possibly Rusya ‘Russia’ and Yugoslavya * Yugo- 
slavia’ have been transmitted to Turkish through western languages. Nemge, 
nemse (cf. SCr. /neme-/ ‘ German’) meaning ‘ Austrian’ is obsolete, now appearing 


in only a few expressions such as nemse borek (designation for a kind of pastry). 





‘By Turkish I mean the standard language of the Turkish republic, not any 
of the other Turkic languages, in some of which Russian loanwords are very 
common. Turkish is cited in the normal orthography, but with stress marked by 
the addition of an acute accent. Slavic languages are cited in phonemic 
transcription. 


*Hiiseyin Kazim Kadri in his Tiirk dillerinin istikaki ve edebt lugatleri , 
(istanbul: Cumhuriyet Matbaasi, 2945) gives as etymon for vigne Greek bussinon 
(=/visino/). The words /visino/ ‘sour cherry’, /visinya/ ‘sour cherry tree’ 
occur in Modern Greek, and are borrowed from Slavic (see Franz Miklosich ‘Die 
Slawischen Elemente im Neugrieschischen’ in the Sitzungsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy for 1870). The phonemic shape of the Turkish word indicates direct 
borrowing from Slavic 


{February 15, 19581 
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PHONEME CLASSES IN SAYULA POPOLUCA 
Lawrence E. Clark, Summer Institute of Linguistics 
[PJ4183.23. Popoluca of Veracruz--Phonemics. ] 


O. The Sayula Popoluca language is a member of the Mixe-Zoquean linguistic 
family of southern Mexico. It is spoken by approximately 4000 people who live 
in the town of Sayula, Vera Cruz, about 35 miles from the port town of Coatza- 
coalcos, Vera Cruz. 

The material for this paper was gathered during the years 1954-7 when the 
writer was residing in the town of Sayula doing linguistic investigation for 
the Summer Institute of Linguistics. Principal informants have been Panuncio 
Isidoro and Fortino Vidafia, native bilinguals and residents of Sayula. 

This paper describes the phonemic system of Sayula Popoluca. Phonemes are 
considered under two sections: (1) phonemes classified by phonetic criteria, 
and (2) phonemes classified by distributional criteria. 

1. Phonemes classified by phonetic criteria. There are two major classes 


of phonemes: consonants and vowels. These two classes are further divided into 








the following contrastive classes: 

1.1 The voiceless stops /p, t, k/ contrast with their voiced counterparts 
/>d, dy g/. Examples: pon ‘knot’, ?ampay ‘old’, kap ‘reed’; ?ambanu ‘ancient’, 
cabac ‘red’. tak ‘dog’, hutuk ‘insect’, sigit ‘type of locust’; hudut ‘to poke 





at’, kaduc ‘sour’, cukan ‘knife’, cA-nka ‘crazy’, cek ‘shirt’; cugin ‘a fight’, 
CAsngap ‘they sit’. 

The oral voiceless stops /p, t, k/ have aspirated allophones in utterance 
final position which are actualized with the voiceless quality of the preceding 
vowel. Examples: hip [hipT] *a cold’, Papit [°apitt ] ‘thorn’, ak [?aka] ‘skin’. 

The voiced stop phoneme /d/ fluctuates freely with the flapped /r/ phoneme 
in words of Popoluca origin. Thus, kaduc or karuc ‘sour’. 

1.2 In the glottal sounds the stop contrasts with the spirant: /?, h/. 
Examples: 2qksp ‘he shells corn’, oik ik ‘type of bird’; ha-ksp ‘he brays’, 
pihik ‘flower’. 

1.3 The alveolar and alveopalatal affricates /c, c/ contrast with their 
sibilant counterparts /s, s/ (‘s’ is phonetically [s]). Examples: cak ‘plank’, 
ca2ks ‘to be tight’, pac ‘to be full’; cak ‘greeting form’, pac ‘lizzard’; si?ks 
‘to fumigate’; sak ‘a woman's mother-in-law’, siks ‘to shake’, oitks * squash’. 
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1.4 Nasals contrast as to labial and non-labial points of articuiation: 
/m, n/. Examples: mugus ‘back’, komon ‘pillar’, pem ‘drum’; nipin ‘blood’, 
tu?nuk ‘turkey’, naen ‘tortilla’. 

Nasals when utterance final after vowels are partially unvoiced. Examples: 
MADR [mann] ‘sweet potatoe’, pem CpemM] ‘drum’. Nasals in utterance final posi- 
tion after marginal consonants or nuclear /n/ are completely unvoiced. Examples: 
tam [takM] ‘the town of Sayula’, hohn [hohn] ‘bird’. /n/ assimilates to velar 
position before velars. Example: tenk [te%enk] ‘ladder’. 

1.5 There are two glided continuents: /y, w/. These are distinct from 
the vowels /i, u/ in that /y, w/ are marginal and /i, u/ are nuclear. Examples: 
yew ‘tender’, WAY ‘mange’ ; wek ‘frog’, tow ‘road’; pistik ‘flea’, cugut ‘worm’. 

/y/ occurs word final after nuclear /h/ as a voiceless high close non- 
syllabic vocoid approaching local friction at the palate. Example: ?ahy [ahy] 
‘leaf’. /w/ occurs word final after marginal consonants or nuclear /h/ as a 
voiceless high close back rounded non-syllabic vocoid. Examples: Sabw Csahw] 
‘sun’, ?ipakw [?ipakW] ‘he took it’. 

1.6 The liquids /f, 1/ contrast as to trilled and lateral types of articu- 


lation. Examples: Fop ‘to beat’, mo-kwinta? ‘type of tree’, kafuc ‘type of 
bird’; lop ‘to soak’, pogol *to roll’. 

1.7 Spanish loan words introduce further phonemic contrasts: fricatives 
at labial and dental-alveolar points of articulation, and also a flapped /r/ 
contrast at the latter point of articulation: /f, v/ (phonetically [p, »]), 
fa, r/. Examples: fi-lu ‘cutting edge’ (compare pi-lu ‘Philemon’ ); savana 
‘sheet’, (compare cabac ‘red’ ); kada ‘each’, (compare kaduc ‘sour’ ); pero ‘but’, 
bara de medir ‘measuring stick’. 

It must be noted here that because of kadue ‘sour’, and bara ‘stick’ and 
comparable examples, /d/ and /r/ contrast. Hence the free fluctuation of these 
two sounds in words of Popoluca origin must be described as fluctuation between 
two phonemes rather than two allophones. 

1.8 There are three high vowels and three lower vowels, two of which are 
front, two are central and two are back: /i, a, us ey a, 0/. Examples: cik 
‘badger’, cek ‘shirt’; cak ‘to touch’, cak ‘plank’; huk ‘deep’, hok * spotted 


skin’. 

Each of these vowels forms the core of six types of contrastive syllable 
nuclei. The first type is comprised of the simple core; the second, of the core 
followed by /h/ which has the vocoid quality of the core vowel: /v, vh/. Examples: 
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oy ‘good’, 2ohy ‘a woman's sister-in-law’. Two other nucleus types are like 
the first two except for the fact that the core vowel is long rather than short, 
as: /v+, v-h/. Examples: tascway ‘it's dried’, tashe ‘tooth’. A fifth type is 
/v?/ which is followed by a phonetic rearticulation of the core vowel, thus 
[v?v]. Example: na? [na?a] ‘water’. The sixth nuclear type is the above se- 
quence followed by a voiceless vocoid of the same quality as the core: [v7n/, 
phonetically [v?vV]. Example: navh [nara ] ‘watery’. 

In addition to the contrasts illustrated above, further illustrations are 
as follows: 

Contrast of /v/ with /v, v?, veh, v%h/: nas ‘to pass’, nas ‘earth; kat 
‘hole’, kart ‘dough’; Sak ‘a woman's mother-in-law’, Sa+hk ‘seashell’, sa?hk 
‘a beverage’ (note also the contrast of /v-h/ with /v%h/ in the latter example). 

Contrast of /vh/ with /v-h/ and /v%h/: mahk ‘clay jar’, mo-hk ‘corn’; 

Sahk ‘bean’ , Sa%hk ‘a beverage’. 

Contrast of /v+/ with /v?, vh, v%h/: putcpuc ‘trash’, pu%cpuc ‘yellow’; 
2Ory ‘shrimp’, 2ohy ‘a woman's sister-in-law’; ko+y ‘egg’, ?iko Mhy ‘when he 
sucked’. 

Contrast of /v?/ with /vh/ and /v-/: pu%y ‘to chew’, puhy ‘thigh’; tok 
‘mat’, to-hk ‘iguana’. 

It needs specific mention here that nuclear /%, h/ are treated as being 
distinct from marginal /?, h/. The nuclear /?/ occurs following the vowel and 
is again followed by a phonetic rearticulation of the vowel. The marginal /?/ 
occurs syllable initially before vowels or between diverse vowels and is not 
rearticulated. In the same manner the nuclear /h/ occurs following the core 
vowel whereas marginal /h/ occurs only syllable initially before vowels. 

1.9 Contrastive supra-segmental features are stress and intonation. 

Certain minimal forms have been observed in which stress alone is the con- 
trastive feature. Note: kahuk ‘he says, "no", kahuk ‘it isn't deep’; ka2ak 
‘sand’, ka?ak ‘skin of the hand’. 

Intonational features in Sayula Popoluca have not been completely analyzed; 
therefore only a tentative statement is presented here. However, evidence 
tends toward a hypothesis of four contrastive intonational pitches. Intonation 
groups show contrast at marginal points of phonemic pause groups or breath 
groups. Note contrast in the following examples after low pitch (in which /'/ 
marks lowest pitch, /*/ marks mid pitch, /?/ marks high pitch, /*/ marks extra- 
high pitch, /?~'/ a glide from high to low). 
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4 =, 

itp kafetera ‘Is there a road? [question]’ 

1 3 

24 °akta ‘When they grabbed him...[dependent]’ 

4 i. a 

oi tp nat na hy ‘Is there...[what's its name?]? 

4 1 3-1 

rit Feter ‘There is a road [statement, said insistingly]’ 


2. Phonemes classified by distributional criteria. The distribution of 
consonants is treated in reference to their occurrence in the syllable and then 
the distribution of syllables is treated in reference to their occurrence in the 
utterance. The consonant phonemes introduced by loan words are presented as 
constituting a special distribution class. 

One and only one vowel may occur as the core of any syllable nucleus but 
without limitation as to which of the six vowels may occur. All syllables in 
Sayula Popoluca occur with an initial consonant. Zero, one or two consonants 
may occur following a vowel nucleus with /h/. Examples: poh ‘vine’, pahk ‘bone’, 
?ikihps ‘when he measured’. Zero, one, two or three consonants may occur fol- 
lowing a vowel nucleus without /h/. Examples: te ‘if’, tak ‘dog’, weks 
‘griddle’, kipsp ‘he measures’. 

2.1 The distribution of consonants within the syllable framework is here 
described. In the following description a consonant will be symbolized by ‘C’. 
‘Vv’ symbolizes any vowel nucleus of a /v/, /v-/ or /v?/ type whereas ‘Vh’ sym- 
bolizes any nucleus of a /vh/, /v-h/ or /v%h/ type. Consonant slots in the 
syllable are numbered with a subscript numeral which corresponds to the number 
of their distribution class. Subscript letters ‘a’, ‘b’, or ‘ce’ following the 
numeral indicate sub-classes. Thus, syllable patterns /CV/, /CVC/, /CVhC/, 
/CVCC/ are labeled ‘C:V’, ‘C1VC1a’, ‘C1VhC1b’, ‘CiVC;aCic’ respectively. Be- 
cause distinct classes of consonants fill the slots following /V/ in /CVhCC/ or 
/CVCCC/ syllables, these patterns will be labeled as ‘C;VhC2C3’ and ‘C;VC2C3C,’ 
respectively. 

All consonants may occur in initial consonant slot (C:) in all syllable 
patterns. Therefore consonants in C; slot constitute a major distribution class 
of consonants and are labeled Class 1. They are here presented with examples. 

Class 1: 

/Jptccek? bdgsshmnrlwy/ 


pihik ‘flower’, mitu ‘squirrel’, pu-cak ‘navel’, cikin ‘owl’, kam 
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‘cornfield’, 2fk?ik ‘type of bird’, pibi ‘aunt’, windugat ‘face’, cugin ‘a 
fight’, si%ks ‘to fumigate’, siwit ‘year’, hopoy ‘morning’, komon ‘pillar’, 
tu?nuk ‘turkey’ , Top ‘to beat’, leme-ta ‘bottle’, wek ‘frog’, patyan ‘bamboo’. 


Consonants that occur in Cia slot of C;VC;a or C;VC;,aCic¢ syllables con- 








stitute a subclass of Class 1. 
Class 1a: 
Jptcck----ss-mnrlwy/ 
kap ‘reed’, maps ‘thick’; po-t ‘lime ground’, 2itp ‘there is’; pure ‘sore’, 
pucp ‘she washes clothes’; pac ‘lizzard’, meck ‘two's to%k ‘mat’, takm ‘the 
town of Sayula’; husus ‘hissing sound’, hususp ‘it hisses’; tars ‘bat’, kosk 
‘knee’; pem ‘drum’, mimp ‘he comes’; kacn ‘salt’, wint ‘stem’; mos! intar ‘type 
of tree’; pogol *to roll’, pogolp ‘it rolls’; na?w ‘husband’, Sagewp *it 
jingles’; po®y ‘sand’, ha%yp ‘he writes’. 
Consonants that occur in Cib slot in CiVhCib syllables constitute a further 
sub-class of Class 1. 
Class 1b: 
tahp ‘hawk’, ho-ht ‘liver’, pashce ‘skunk’, 2ahe ‘older brother’, pahk 
‘bone’, tahm ‘fruit’, hohn ‘bird’, sahw ‘sun’, puhy ‘thigh’. 
Consonants that occur in Cic slot in CiVCiaCic syllables constitute a 
further sub-class of Class 1. 
Class 1c: 
fo rt-ekoosoetenesoya/ 


* 


pasp ‘he pounds’, wint ‘stem’, wine ‘blind’, kosk ‘knee’, laks ‘a slap’, 








maps ‘thick’, takm ‘the town of Sayula’, yunw ‘he swam’. 

Consonants that occur in Cz slot in C1VC2C3C,4 or CiVhC2C3 syllables con— . 
stitute a second class of consonant groupings. 

Class 2: 


kipsp ‘he measures’, ?ikihps ‘when he measured’; siksp ‘it shakes’, 
isi ‘when it shook’. 


Consonants that occur in C3 slot in the above patterns constitute a third 


« 


class of consonant groupings. 
Class 3: 
/----+----- ss------- / 


le®psp ‘he licks it’, siksp ‘it shakes’; ?ile%hps ‘when he licked it’, 
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2isihks ‘when it shook’. 

Consonants in Cy, slot are here presented as constituting a fourth class of 
consonant groups. 

Class 4: 

/p----- ee ee errr w -/ 

kipsp ‘he measures’, kipsw ‘he measured’. 

Consonants that occur in the post-nuclear /n/ slot constitute a fifth class 
of consonant groupings. 

Class 5: 

po? ‘moon’ , pa’k ‘sweet’, po?ks ‘to rest’; poh ‘vine’, pahk ‘bone’ , 

?ikihps ‘when he measured’. 

/°/ and /h/ may occur in sequence post-nuclear as /%h/ filling a double 
slot. nah ‘watery’ (cf. na? ‘water’), tu%he ‘tail’ (cf. tu-he ‘palm tree’), 
ipo 2hks ‘when he rested’. 

The above groupings reveal certain limitations of consonant occurrence in 
/cv/, /CVvC/, and /CVCC/ patterns. Voiced stops /b, d, g/ and marginal glottals 
/°, h/ are limited in that they occur only syllable initially. Howsver /%, h/ 
also are distributed in the syllable nucleus and thus constitute a phonemic 
class (Class 5) different from /b, d, g/. /h/ is morphophonemically lost con- 
tiguous to /s/ or /s/. Thus there is no occurrence of the /s/ or /s/ phonemes 
in Cyb slot in C1VhCib syllables. /r/ and /1/ occur only in C; or Cia slot. 

2.2 Sequences of specific consonants are treated here followed by a treat- 
ment of stress sequences. 

Consonants occur syllable final in clusters of two and three consonants 
(symbolized -CC and -CCC). The following table shows the -CC clusters that 
have been found to occur. 

-- -tp -cp -cp -kp -sp -sp -mp -—- -lp -yp -wp 


— «= « «gk oe oe ok ok Oe le 
-ps -- — - -ks _- —- _-_ - Se Ol lhl 
-ps _- =_—- — -ks eee 
-pm -tm -- — -m —- —- - -<m >—-lhlUcohUhU 


-pw -tw -cw -cw -kw -sSw -Sw -mw -nw -lw -yw -- 
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Examples: 

laps ‘flat’, maps ‘thick’, hapm ‘ahead’, kepw ‘he hunted’; we-tp ‘he lies’, 
pa?tm ‘below’, otty ‘there was’; pucp ‘she washes clothes’, ‘ pucw ‘she washed 
clothes’; pi op ‘it goes out (fire)’, meck *two’, pi cw ‘it went out (fire)’; 
hu?kp ‘he smokes’, laks ‘a slap’, weks ‘griddle’, tal ‘the town of Sayula’, 
hu ?kw *he smoked’; hususp ‘it hisses’, hususw ‘it hissed’; pasp ‘he pounds’, 
kosk *knee’, pasw ‘he pounded’; mimp ‘he comes’, komw ‘he put it in’; wint 
‘stem’, wing ‘blind’, te?nk ‘ladder’, yukwinm ‘above’, yunw ‘he swam’; pogolp 
‘it rolled’; ha?yp ‘he writes’, hayk ‘owner’, ha?yw ‘he wrote’; Sagawp ‘it 
jingles’. 

Clusters of -CCC are: 

-psp -psw -psp -psw 
-ksp -ksw -ksp -ksw 

Examples: 

le®psp ‘he licks it’, lepsw ‘he licked it’, kipsp ‘he measures’, kipsw 
‘he measured’; laksp ‘he slaps’, laksw ‘he slapped’, siksp ‘it shakes’, siksw 
‘it shook’. 

Stress is multiple, ' i.e., one or more primary stresses may occur in a 
single stress group. Examples: pem ‘drum’, tansampey *I will go also’, 
takayo °hkahanupey ‘we are also hungry’, tanasah haran *I'll go now’. Contrast 
is seen within different stress types in two syllable utterances. Three types 
of stress patterns occur with two syllable words: stress-stress, stress-nonstress, 


nonstres3s-stress. Examples: cimna? ‘the gourd’, cihmat ‘the gourds’, °icim ‘his 








gourd’. Note also: naspey ‘he goes too’, naskap ‘they go’, naskah ‘they will 
go’. 

No more than two stressed syllables can occur contiguously in a stress 
group since morphophonemic changes affect any further potential stress sequences. 
The following rule has been noted when three stressed syllables are juxtaposed, 
viz., two contiguously stressed syllables become stress-nonstress preceding 
another stressed syllable. Examples: cimna? ‘the gourd + nassa ‘dirty’ becomes 
cimna na+sa ‘the dirty gourd’. Also, tanaspey ‘I go too’ + haran ‘now’ becomes 
tanspey haran *I go now too’. However, the pitch of the formerly-stressed 
syllable becomes unstable in that the pitch tends to remain high, or higher in 
the rhythm contour than the preceding stressed syllable or the syllable may 
drop in pitch. 


Further rules have been noted for compounded forms. When two lexically- 
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stressed monosyllabic roots are juxtaposed in a compound form, the first root 
becomes unstressed forming a pattern of nonstress-stress. Thus, hahn ‘fire’, 
+taps ‘rope’ becomes hantaps ‘a brightly-colored worm’. In the same manner ka? 
‘hand’? + mugus ‘back’ becomes ka?mugus ‘back of the hand’. However, compounds 
of pattern stress-nonstress-stress contrast with patterns of nonstress-stress- 
stress and nonstress-stress=-nonstress. Examples: kahawpahk ‘jaguar hair’, 
kawa*hpahk ‘horse hair’; or, 2ahkothuhy ‘type of tree’, ako tmuk ‘put points 
together’; caygutuk ‘old grass’, kuygutuk ‘splinter’. 

2.3 We have handled distributional restrictions of consonants within the 
syllable. Here we treat distributional restrictions of the syllable within the 
utterance. The distribution of syllables in the utterance reveals two types of 
limitation: (1) limitation of syllables with /Vh/ nucleus, and (2) limitation of 
syllables with initial voiced stops. 

Most .syllable patterns of a /Vh/ nucleus type have limited distribution 
within the utterance. Of these, however, /CVh/ syllables have no restriction 
but can occur in all slots in the utterance. Examples: pah-kak ‘wasp’, cash 
‘mountaineer’. (The dot . within the utterance indicates syllable division.) 
With a few exceptions, /CVhC/ and /CVhCC/ syllables occur only utterance final. 
Note that pahk ‘bone’ occurs utterance final, but when this word occurs utter- 
ance initial, the /h/ is lost. Thus, pak-na?hat ‘the bones’. Exceptions are: 
cahp-na? ‘the sky’ (cahp ‘sky’), tan:2ahc-na? ‘my older brother’ (2ahe ‘older 
brother’). The majority of /CVhC/ syllables are of the former type, simplifying 
the phoneme sequence and leading to the limitation mentioned. /CV/, /CVC/, 
/cvcc/ syllables have unlimited distribution within the utterance. /CVCCC/ 
syllables occur only utterance final. (The /?/ is nuclear in the following ex- 
amples. ) ta*po%ksp ‘I rest’, ta-nas-kap ‘we go’, ta+po?ks-kap ‘we rest’. 

In words of Popoluca origin syllables with voiced stops /b, dy, g/ occur 
only utterance medial or final. Thus, 2em-ba:nu ‘ancient’, cu:gin ‘a flight’. 
However, because Spanish loans introduce a further distribution, this statement 
needs to be supplemented to include all positions in the utterance. Thus, 
bi-de ‘life’, dok-tor ‘doctor’, gus-tat ‘to like’. 

2.4 Loan phonemes /f, v, <d, r/ constitute a special class of consonants 


of restricted distribution. Also sequences of specific consonants resulting 


from these loan phonemes are presented. 
Loan phonemes /f, v, -</ occur only syllable initially. However, /f/ may 


occur in syllables in all positions in the utterance whereas /v, <d/ may occur 
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only in syllables in medial or final position. /r/ may occur syllable initial 
or final but only in syllables in utterance medial or final position. Ex- 
amples: fin-ka ‘plantation’, %e+le+fan-te ‘elephant’; sa-viw ‘wise’, 2an-ti-vu 
‘ancient’; kacda ‘each’; pe-ro ‘but’, ba-ra de me-dir ‘measuring stick’, 
lu-gar-na?+hat ‘the places’. 

Loan clusters occur in sets of two-consonant clusters and occur only syl- 





lable initially. The second member of a loan cluster may be one of the liquids 
/r, 1/ or one of the glided continuants /w, y/. The first member may be a 
stop, spirant or nasal. Loan clusters are here presented with examples: 


pr- tr- kr- br- dr- gr- fr- -- nee a om 


pl- -- kl- bl- -- gl- fl- -- -- == = 
Ppw- tw- kw- bw- dw- gw- fw- sw- hw- mw- nw- 
Se a eS ee |S eS eS oe oe 
Examples: 


syempre ‘always’, tronko ‘trunk’, kreyente ‘believer’, 1i:bru ‘book’, 
pedro ‘Peter’, grava:t ‘to engrave’, fruta ‘fruit’; play a ‘beach’, kla:ru 
‘clear’, blankiyo ‘ege’, glorya ‘glory’, flawta ‘harmonica’; pwes ‘well’, 
2aktwal ‘actual’, kye-ntu ‘story’, bweno ‘good’, dwe:nyu ‘owner’, 7igwal 
‘equal’, fwerte ‘strong’, swerte ‘luck’, hweves ‘Thursday’ , myerte ‘death’, 
” e -_ * * - 
nweve ‘nine’; li-mpyu ‘clean’, tyempo ‘time’, kyere desir ‘it means’, byen 
‘well’, dyes ‘ten’, esta ‘fiesta’, palasyo ‘palace’, myedo ‘fear’, nyeve 
‘sherbet’. 





'For a presentation.of the theory of multiple stresses, cf. Kenneth L. 
(395 oy Willard Kindberg, ‘A problem in multiple stresses’, Word 12.415-28 
1956). ‘ 


[November, 1958] 
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REVIEWS 


Priebsch, R.$ and W.E. Collinson. The Ge lan - Fourth edition, revised. 
London, Faber and Faber, ltd., 1958. xx, 496p., map. 


[P60.A6909. Reviews: German--General. ] 
Reviewed by B.J. Koekkoek, University of Buffalo. 


According to the dust jacket, the aim of the s--" Ss.n.- sunguages’ , 
to which this book belongs, is ‘to provide in a single volume, a comprehensive 
account of the history, structure, and characteristic achievement of each of 
the languages selected.’ The German language, whose 1958 edition is essentially 
the same as the original edition of 1934, concentrates on the historical aim of 
tne series through uneven chapters dealing with the Indo-European background , 
(3), the Germanic peoples and their languages (21), the sounds and forms of 
Germanic (58), and surveys, largely historical, of German phonology (109), in- 
flections (157), word formation (231), loanwords (264), vocabulary (281), syn- 
tax (308), dialects (364), the development of the standard language (374, Ger- 
man paleography (399), spelling and punctuation (420). The last chapter 
searches for the ‘genius’ of the language (434). 

Priebsch, who had once been Collinson's teacher, diediin 1935, a year 
after the book first appeared. Collinson brought out an ‘interim’ second 
edition in 1946, and this also served as the third of 1948. The present 
‘fourth edition, revised’ represents a somewhat half-hearted revision by 
Collinson of the 1948 edition. The most extensive changes lie in the insertion 
of selected bibliographical addenda, with some annotation, at the end of a 
number of chapters. The statement of the third preface, however, that this 
arrangement does ‘at least, provide an epitome of postwar research’ (xvi) is 
open to questions Aside from Pike's Phonemics and Sturtevant's Comparative 
grammar of the Hittite language, all added references to work published in 
America are from the journal Language—-and even within this limitation the 
selection is often arbitrary. Lehmann's Proto-Indo-European phonology is of 
course not mentioned among the addenda at the end of the chapter on the Indo- 
European background of German (2); of six references to articles from Language, 
three are cited for Armenian and a reference for Albanian,is to the first arti- 
cle only of a series of two. Further, the rate of error in the bibliographical 
addenda from Language is high. Of a total of seventeen citations, six have 
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errors--Moulton (the same error twice) xix, Winter 20, Mann (the last two 
references) 20, Moulton 363, Twaddell 448--and at least four do not seem appro- 
priate for the specific point for which they are cited--Austin, Twaddell, 
Bennett, Polome 448. 

Although this ratio of errors to references no doubt represents an extreme 
case, and other journal references were not checked, enrors in new biblio- 
graphical data are not restricted to the American material. Concerning new 
editions of standard German works cited in previous editions, the 16th edition 
of the Siebs Btthnenaussprache (now called Deutsche Hochsprache) is dated 1957, 
not 1953 (396); the 17th edition of the Kluge Etymologisches Wérterbuch is also 
from 1957, not 1934 (56). The latter error resulted from chaning the number 
of the edition cited from the 11th to the 17th without changing the year of 
publication appearing on the next line. The titles of the well-known Frings, 
Grundlegung einer Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (57) and Bach, Deutsche 
Mundartforschung (373) are in error, as well as the subtitle of the Henzen, 


Schriftsprache und Mundarten (also 373). Betz, Der Einflu des Lateinischen 
auf_den althochdeutschen Sprachschatz is incorrectly cited on 280, correctly 


























on 267 from tne second edition. 

The selection of German bibliographical addenda is often puzzling. Why, 
in a select bibliography of three titles added to an unrevised chapter on Ger- 
man dialects based on Behaghel, is Weber, Ziirichdeutsche Grammatik, given as 
the third, in addition to the Bach and Henzen cited above, and not Mitzka, 
Deutsche Mundarten, or Schwarz, Die deutschen Mundarten? Since Priebsch and 
Collinson indicated in the preface to the first edition that their book was 





intended to serve as a students’ approach to Paul's five-volume historical 
grammar, as well as to Wilmanns and Behaghel, one would expect a reference to 
th condensation and one-volume revision, Stolte-Paul, Kurze deutsche Grammatik. 
Nor does one find references to the current general histories of the German, 
language in German. As for aptness, neither Ganz, Der _Einflu des Inglischen 
auf _den deutschen Wortschatz 1640-1815 (the title has a misprint) nor Erdmets4, 
Englische Lehnprdgungen ... des 18. Jahrhunderts seems very appropriate as a 
reference for ‘English loans before 1700 (groom, park, etc.)’ (280). (Why not 
Palmer, The influence of English on the German vocabulary to 1700 for pre-18th 


century loans?) Erdmetsdé does not treat the words cited; the reference to Ganz 


should be to his article, ‘Seventeenth-century English loan words in Germany’, 
JEGP54.80-90. The contents of the Ganz book cited in the addenda contradict, 
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of course, unrevised statements in the text as to the paucity of English loan- 


words in German before the 19th century (274). 
A few phrases have been changed (‘Kotz, Potz, for Gottes, the last re- 





taining the full form’ to ‘Kotz, Potz, for Gottes, used as expletives’ 181) or 


added (‘There is also schnauben’ 219). Middle German as the equivalent of 
Mitteldeutsch has been replaced by Central German, except on the map at the end 


of the book. The latter has a new note: ‘Political and dialect boundaries are 
those of 1934.’ The word index remains unchanged from the second edition, and 
in a few cases inaccurate page references result. 

It would appear that the 1958 edition of The German language should be its 
last. The original edition in its day seems to have been prepared under pres- 
sure of time and adverse circumstances. The ‘inconsistency in detail and in- 
equality in treatment’, which the authors euphemistically feared had not been 
avoided (xiii), have persisted and are still evident throughout the book. The 
major change of 1946 revision, a little more extensive than that of 1958 but 
leaving the bulk of the book unaltened, was the expansion of the chapter on the 
Germanic peoples and their languages; with it came a description of the limes 
begun in ‘A.D. 83’ (24) conflicting with the description of the same limes ‘es- 
tablished in A.D. 70’ (265) of the unrevised chapter on loanwords. The second 
edition limes, by the way, extend to ‘Regensburg near the Danube’ (Regensburg 
is on the Danube), ‘the Main being crossed at Lorsch’ (Lorsch is not near the 
Main); these new town-and-river inaccuracies were added to the ‘Ptchlar on the 
Danube’ (287, the town is on the Danube but the name is Ptchiarn), ‘Siegen on 
the Lahn’ (368, Siegen is on the Sieg), ‘Bamberg on the Main’ (385, Bamberg is 
on the Regnitz) of the first edition. As for American bibliography, the errors 
in the references to Prokosch (54) and Bloomfield (114) from the second edition 
joined the erroneous paraphrase of Bloomfield (99) from the first. 

As a glance at its chapter topics shows, The German language has the under- 
lying frame of a remarkably comprehensive history of German in English and 
could fill a need. It is regrettable that three editions have not filled out 
the frame in such a way that the book can be used with confidence and enjoyment. 


(July, 1959] 
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Bloomfield, Leonard. 





[P60.J3129. Review: Ojibwa language. ] 
Reviewed by G.L. Trager, University of Buffalo. 


In the Foreword (v-vi), Charles F. Hockett tells us: ‘Shortly after 
Leonard Bloomfield's death, in 1949, it was agreed between Bernard Bloch, his 
scholarly executor, and myself, that I should undertake the collation and ed- 
iting of all of Bloomfield's unpublished Algonquian materials. The present 
monograph was at that time already in the hands of...The University of Michigan 
Press. But it was felt that...the work might well undergo further editorial 
scrutiny by an Algonquianist before being published...’ 

What Hockett did was to correct misprints, check and correct cross-refer- 
ences, add occasional phrases, etc., fill obvious gaps, supply some examples, 
and establish uniform typographical conventions. But no changes in Bloomfield's 
presentation and analysis were made, though Hockett points out that there are 
two points on which he disagrees (vi): Bloomfield calls pp, tt, kk, cc, ss, 38 
‘fortis consonants’, while Hockett considers them clusters comparable to SDs 
Sty sk, etc.; and for Bloomfield's term ‘passive’ he would prefer something like 
‘indefinite actor form’. 

Hockett notes that the collection of texts presented (Part III) is out- 
standing, in that it contains some instances of variant versions, and that 
chapter 20, on syntax, is the only treatment of Algonkian [a simpler spelling 
preferred by the reviewer] syntax ever done by Bloomfield. 

The material for the analysis was supplied in the summer of 1938 at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., by Andrew Medler of Walpole Island, Ontario. C.F. Voegelin, 2.S. 
Harris, and B. Bloch did some recording of the language at the time, confirming 
Bloomfield's analyses (vii). Mr. Medler was a speaker of southern-eastern 
Ojibwa, but he used some forms that he himself characterized as ‘Ottawa’ (viii). 

Part I, Grammatical sketch, contains 1, Sounds (3-10), and Forms (11-143), 
subdivided into 2,Morphology (11-129)--with chapters 3 to 19 as subdivisions, 
and 20, Syntax (130-43). Part II is Sentences (145-78), and Part III is Texts 
(179-227). A Word list constitutes Part IV (229-68), and there is an Index 
(269-71). 

Bloomfield set up three short vowel phonemes, a, i, o and four long ones, 
&*y @*y i+, o*. The discussion (p.5-7) indicates the possibility that there 
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are really four vowels, a, e, i, OQ, and that the ‘longs’ are really gewinates-- 


aa, ee, ii, 00. The consonants are listed as lenis P» ts ky Cy 8» S3 ‘fortis? 


noted, considers the fortes to be clusters, which seems reasonable. 
glottal stop and the nasalization (the latter almost certainly) could probably 
be eliminated as phonemes by the introduction of internal open transition 
(juncture). Phrase-final (, ;) and sentence-final (. ?) are said to be ‘two 
phonemic features of pitch and stress’ (3); the use of four symbols does not 
make clear what is meant. The semivowels y, w are said to be non-phonemic 
variants of i and u, but several aspects of structure (syllables, morphophone- 
mics) make it seem that they were really independent phonemes. 

The morphemic structure is typically Algonkian. There is initial change 
in stems, suffixation (nine positions), stem-compounding, reduplication, and 
some prefixation (chapter 2). Morphophonemics is discussed in chapter 3, in- 
flection in chapters 4-9; as always in Algonkian, verbs are the most highly 
inflected forms. Chapters 10-6 treat composition and suffixing in detail; 17-8 
deal with the ‘medial’ suffixes and other non-finals that extend stems; 19 
treats roots. Syntax (chapter 20) is treated in terms of cross reference, con- 
cord, obviation (multiple third persons), verbal order and mode, and word order. 
There is, of course, no reference to the phonological limits of syntactic con- 


structions, but very few linguists even now are aware of the need for noting 


The 


these. 

The sentences deal with everyday conversational matters, and the texts are 
varied (autobiographical, historical, ethnological, mythological). English free 
translations follow each text. Some were recorded on phonograph records. 

We can be glad indeed that this excellent material collected and analyzed 
by a great linguist was not left unpublished, and we can be grateful to Hockett 
for having so carefully seen it through the process of publication. The book 
constitutes a fine picture of a language studied and recorded before the days 
of modern tape recorders, and is also pleasingly printed and bound. 


(October, 1959] 
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Newman, Stanley S. Zuni dictionary. Bloomington, Ind., 1958. 117p. (IURCAFL 
Publ. 6=suppl. to JJAL24:1. 


[P60.34550.53.A68. Reviews: Zuni--Dictionaries—-Two-way—-English. ] 
Reviewed by Harvey B. Saries, University of Chicago. 


This volume is a welcome addition to the ever-growing list of dictionaries 
of American Indian languages. It is introduced by a short grammatical dis- 
cussion of Zuni, with notes on the use of the dictionary. Part I, the major 
section, contains a list of Zuni stems and is, itself, comprised of two parts-- 
Zuni-English followed by EInglish-Zuni lists. A short Part II, consisting of a 
list of affixes, completes the work. 

The most sensible way to judge a dictionary is in terms of the uses which 
are to be made of it. Clearly it is not intended to be a monumental scholarly 
work. In this sense there are several criticisms which might be made. First, 
Newman's choice of an orthography is less than ideal. Probably the only people 
interested in using the dictionary will be linguists and anthropologists, 
translators, and Zunis. Most or all of these will be familiar with more widely 
used alphabetical symbols. Since any arbitrary system of symbols is as good as 
any other, why not select the most generally accepted and most useful mnemoni- 
cally? Some of the symbols used here are almost unique--as / for glottal stop, 
2h for barred 1, z for ts as in German, and q for kw. The complication which 
may be caused by the use of these symbols is unnecessary. 

A *most useful’ dictionary should be as self-explanatory as possible. 
Although Newman's grammatical summary and cross-referencing system are helpful, 
there are many problems in the actual use of the dictionary. For example, 
there is'no discussion at all of pitch-tone or juncture phenomena. There are 
no examples cof sentences. This could well present problems for a translator 
who is working with the language. How can you decide where a word ends? What 
Signals the end of a sentence? How can you compare two languages when you have 
very little information concerning the structure of Zuni? 

The present reviewer has attempted to compare Tanoan, Taos in particular, 
with Zuni--using Newman's dictionary. The comparison of structures was almost 
impossible because there was insufficient information on Zuni. A stem compari- 
son was difficult because we were not aware of Newman's criteria for establish- 
ing the stems. By splitting up stems with similar English translations for 
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both Taos and Zuni in many different ways, there were few (less than four per 
hundred of ‘common items’) which showed any similarity. These similarities 
showed no consistancy and we therefore concluded that Taos (Tanoan) and Zuni 
were very distantly, if at all, related. 

Newman's Zuni dictionary is a useful and needed part of our information on 
American Indian languages. Our strongest criticism is that with few additions 
or slight changes the dictionary could be much more useful and consequently 
mere valuable to its potential audience. 


(September, 1959] 
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Hayes, Francis. Gestures: a working bibliogr - Reprinted from Southern 
Folklore Quarterly 21.218-317 (Dec. 1957). 


[Anthropology--Commnication—Gestures. ] 
Reviewed by R.L. Birdwhistell, Temple University. 


Any student of gesture, expressive motion, or kinesics has found the task 
of reviewing relevant literature a forbidding if not an impossible one. Thus, 
any organized bibliography in the field and particularly one which is annotated 
is welcomed. Dr. Hayes's contribution will be a useful addition to the commun- 
ication researcher's library. 

This 99-page work is an unusual compilation of references, authors, in- 
sights and impressions. Between Carl Abel and Leopold Zunz, Hayes has included 
reference which range from art and anthropology to etiquette and the Bible. 

His long interest in the field is revealed by the breadth of his selection and 
the feeling-tone of his notes, but the bibliography will scarcely please the 
bibliographic purist. The extensiveness of the selection and the occasional 
charming comment do not entirely compensate for the pamphlet's hodge-podge 
composition. It is difficult to feel that these pages are more than a conglan- 
erate of notes, arranged alphabetically, and assembled for typing just before 
publication time. The compiler's interest and research deserve commendation, 


but the final result leaves much to be desired. 


(July, 1959] 
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Thompson, Raymond H. (ed.) Migrations in New World culture history. [Tucson, 
Ariz.], University of Arizona Bulletin vol.XXIX, no.2, 1958. vii, 68p. (Social 


Science Bulletin no.27.) 
[ Anthropology--Americas--History. ] 
Reviewed by Elisabeth J. Tooker, University of Buffalo. 


In this slim volume are published a set of symposium papers delivered at 
the 1958 Annual Meeting of the American Anthropological Association. The sub- 
ject matter is as diverse as the fields of anthropology: two articles on 
archeology by Emil W. Haury and by Betty J. Meggers and Clifford Evans, one on 
ethnology by Edward P. Dozier, one on physical anthropology by Marshall T. 
Newman, and one on linguistics by Carl F. Voegelin. After each of these papers 
is a brief critical comment. And, as the concluding paper, a critical summary 
by Irving Rouse. 

As is indicated in the title, all the papers are concerned with the New 
World. Discussions of special problems in and case examples of migration, 
rather than summary statements of major migrations in the New World, are 
presented. 

The complex problem in anthropology and the central theme of these papers-- 
how can we ascertain from the materials of archeology, ethnology, linguistics, 
and physical anthropology actual migrations of people, not simply diffusion of 
cultural traits?—-remains unsolved. But, the materials and the interpretations 
do sharpen the problem. 

This volume, then, contributes to the analysis of New World culture history, 


a complex and intriguing problem, which, if solved, would lose its charm. 


(April, 1959] 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
SELECTED READINGS IN GENERAL PHONEMICS (1925-1959) 
Compiled by Thomas A. Sebeok, Indiana University 


[P229. Phonemics--Bibliography. ] 


What follows is simply a reading list--accunulated over the past twelve 
years and expanded semester by semester--which I assign the students in my 
annual course on phonemics. 

The selections are restricted in at least four ways: 

(1) Items antedating Sapir's 1925 paper on ‘Sound patterns in language’ are 
excluded by an arbitrary delimitation of that year as the terminus a quo. 

(2) References, no matter how important either substantively or histori- 
cally, are omitted if available only in languages with which most of our 
students are not likely to be familiar: e.g., 0. Axmanova's Fonologia (Moscow, 
1954), in Russian; Gy. Laziczius! Bevezetes a fonologiaba (Budapest, 1932), in 
Hungarian; V. Kiparsky's ‘Johdatusta fonologiaan’ (Helsinki, 1932), in Finnish; 
or N. van Wijk's Phonologie... (The Hague, 1932), in Dutch. 

(3) Studies which deal primarily with data that are, in Trager's termin- 
ology, prelinguistic; or those which, like C.F. and F.M. Voegelin's recent and 
very useful ‘Guide for transcribing unwritten languages in field work’ (Bloom- 
ington, 1959), describe essentially phonetic techniques, are listed only in the 
exceptional case of a few monographs which, like the ones by Joos or Pulgram, 
contain certain chapters with explicit phonemic applications. 

(4) Finally, although with much regret, I found it generally impracticable 





to include even the most outstanding presentations of specific phonemic systems, 
save some of English (e.g., Cohen, Hill, Trager and Smith) or when the author's 
purpose seemed predominantly theoretical rather than wholly descriptive (as in 
Jakobson's article on Arabic, or Martinet's book on Franco-Provengal). 

The number of reviews mentioned could,of course, have been multiplied ad 
libitum. The few given here--Chomsky's of Hockett and of Jakobson-Halle, 
Ferguson's and Hockett's of different works by Martinet, Trager's of Pike-- 
seemed to me merely some good representative samples of constructive criticism 
in the field. To gain a more accurate and complete picture of the reception 
of a major work--say, Pike's Phonemics--the advanced student will have to 


search out on his own the many sensitive appraisals among those by Bodelsen, 
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Cantineau, Echols, Evans, Fischer Jgrgensen, Haugen, Kramsky , Martinet, O'Connor, 


Thomas, Voegelin, and Wonderly, besides Trager's. 

Although no critical annotations appear below, the works listed are ob- 
viously not equally significant--far from it. Necessary evaluations of one 
linguist's meat are, however, reserved for class discussion. 

Since I hope to keep this compilation up to date, colleagues are cordially 
invited to call to my attention corrections and additions needed to make the 
list optimally useful to those for whom it is intended: beginners in linguistics. 





M.J. Andrade, ‘Some questions of fact and policy concerning phonemes’, Language 
12.1-14 (1936). 
C.E. Bazell, ‘The phoneme’, Linguistic Form (Istanbul, 1953): chapter 4; ‘The 


choice of criteria in structural linguistics’, Word 10.126-35 (1954); ‘Three 
conceptions of phonological neutralisation’, For Roman Jakobson 25-30 (1956). 


B. Bloch, ‘Phonemic overlapping’, American Speech 16.278-84 (1941); ‘A set of 
postulates for phonemic analysis’, Language 24.3-46 (1948); ‘Contrast’, Language 


29.59-61 (1953). 
L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1933): chapters 5-8. 


Y.R. Chao, ‘The non-uniqueness of phonemic solutions of phonetic systems’, M. 


Joos, ed., Readings in linguistics 38-54 (Washington, 1957). 


E.C. Chervy, ‘Roman Jakobson's "distinctive features" as the normal co-ordinates 
of language’, For Roman Jakobson 60-4 (1956). 


E.C. Cherry, M.Halle and R. Jakobson, ‘Toward the logical description of 
languages in their phonemic aspect’, Language 29. 34-46 (1953). 





N. Chomsky, Reviews of Hockett, A manual of phonology; Jakobson and Halle, 


Fundamentals of language; IJAL 23.223-34, 234-42 (1957). 
A. Cohen, The phonemes of English (The Hague, 1952): chapters 1-2. 
P. Diderichsen, ‘The importance of distribution versus other criteria in lin- 


guistic analysis’, Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of Linguists 
23-49 (Oslo, 1958). 


C.A. Ferguson, ‘A manual of phonological description’, Word 13.335-45 (1957). 





J.R. Firth, ‘The word "phoneme", Papers in Linguistics 1934-1951 (London, 1957): 
chapter 1. 


E. Fischer Jérgensen, ‘Phonologie’, Archiv fiir vergleichende Phonetik 5.170-200 


(1941); ‘Remarques sur les principes de l'analyse phonemique’, Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Copenhague 5.214-34 (1949); ‘On the definition of phoneme cate- 
gories on a distributional basis’, Acta Linguistica 7.8-39 (1952); ‘The phonetic 
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basis for identification of phonemic elements’, The Journal of the Acousti 
Society of America 24.611-7 (1952); ‘The commutation test and its applications 
to phonemic analysis’, For Roman Jakobson 140-51 (1956). 


C.C. Fries and K.L. Pike, ‘Coexistent phonemic systems’, Language 25.29-50 (1949). 


H.A. Gleason, An introduction to descriptive linguistics (New York, 1955). 
Chapters 12-18. 





W. Haas, ‘Relevance in phonetic analysis’, Word 15.1-18 (1959). 





M. Halle, ‘The strategy of phonemics’ Word 10.197-209 (1954); ‘In defense of 
the number two’, Studies presented to Joshua Whatmough 65-72 (The Hague, 1957). 


F. Harary and H.H. Paper, ‘Toward a general calculus of phonemic distribution’, 
Language, 33.143-69 (1957). 


Z.S. Harris, ‘Simultaneous components in phonology’, Language 20.181-205 (1944); 
Methods in structural linguistics (Chicago, 1951); ‘From phoneme to morpheme’, 
Language 31.190-222 (1955). 

A.A. Hill, Introduction to linguistic structures (New York, 1958): chapters 4-6. 


C.F. Hockett, ‘A system of descriptive phonology’, Language 18.3-21 (1942); 
Review of A.Martinet, Phonolo as_functional phonetics..., Language 27.333-42 
(1951); A manual of phonology foro University Publications in Anthropolo 
and Linguistics, 11, 1955); A course in modern linguistics (New York, 1958), 


chapters 2-13; ‘On the format of phonemic reports, with restatement of Ocaina’, 
International Journal of American Linguistics 25.59-62 (1959). 





L.S. Hultzen, ‘Free allophones’, Language 33.36-41 (1957). ° 


R. Jakobson, ‘On the identification of phonemic entities’, Travaux du Cercle 
Linguistique de Copenhague 5.205-13 (1949); ‘The phonemic and grammatical as- 
pects of language in their interrelations’, Actes du Sixieme Congres Interna- 
tional des linguistes 5-18 (Paris, 1949); ‘Mufaxxama, the "emphatic" phonemes 
in Arabic’, Studies Presented to Joshia Whatmougn 105-15 (The Hague, 1957). 





R.Jakobson and M. Halle, Fundamentals of language, part I (The Hague, 1956); 


same as ‘Phonology in relation to phonetics’, in L. Kaiser, Manual of phonetics 
215-51 (Amsterdam, 1957). 





R. Jakobson, C.G.M. Fant and M. Halle, Preliminaries to speech analysis, third 
printing (Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Acoustics Laboratory, 1955). 


D. Jones, The phoneme: its nature and use (Cambridge, 1950), ‘The history and 
meaning of the term "phoneme"’, Supplement to LeMaftre Phonetique July-December 
1957, 20p. 


M. Joos, Acoustic phonetics (Language Monograph no.23: Baltimore, 1948): chapter 5. 





A.G. Juilland, ‘A bibliography of diachronic phonemics’, Word 9.198-208 (1953). 


E.A. Llorach, Fonologia espafiola (Madrid, 1954): primera parte, fonologfa general. 
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A. Martinet, phonetics (London, 1949) ‘OL en est la 
phonologie?’ Lingua C503) ; —— des changements phoneti ques, part I (Berne, 
1955) a de phono logique avec application au parler franco-provengal 


le (Savoie), (Geneva, 1956); ‘Substance phonique et traits dis- 
ies Bul letin de la Societe de Linguistique 53.72-85 (1958). 


W.K. Matthews, ‘Phonetics and phonology in retrospect’, Lingua 7.254-68 (1958). 












H. Mol and E.M. Uhlenbeck, ‘The analysis of the phoneme in distinctive features 
and the process of hearing’, Lin 4.167-93 (1954); ‘Hearing and the concept 
of the phoneme’, Lingua 8. 161-85 1959). 


S. Newman, ‘Suggestions on the archiving of linguistic materials’, International 
Journal of American Linguistics 20.111-15 (1954). 


H. Penzl, ‘The evidence for phonemic changes’, Studies presented to Joshua What— 
mough 193-208 (The Hague, 1957). 


K.L. Pike, 83 i ducing 1 s_to writing (Ann Arbor, 
1947); ‘Grammatical prerequisites to coor analysis’, Word 3.155-72 (1947); 
s (Ann Arbor, 1948); ‘Operational ev tg: el in in zoference to lin- 


Tone languages 
istic relativity’, The Journal of the Acoustical So: erica 24.618-24 
tie 52); ‘More on grammatical ee » Word 8. Ta (1952); Language in 


o_a unified theory of the str e of human behavior, II (Glendale, 
a 1955). 


E. Pulgram, Introduction to the spectrography of speech ('s-Gravenhage,1959). 
Chapters 10-12. 


A. Reichling, ‘Feature analysis and linguistic interpretation’, For Roman 
Jakobson 418-22 (1956). 


E. Sapir, Selected writings 7-60 Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1949 [1925-]. 
T.A. Sebeok, ‘Gyula Laziczius’, Word 15.175-82 (1959). 





H. Spang-Hanssen, ‘Typological and statistical aspects of distribution as a 
criterion in linguistic analysis’, Proceedings of the Eighth International Con- 
gress of Linguists 182-94 (Oslo, 1958). 

M. Swadesh, ‘The phonemic principle’, Language 10.117-29 (1934). 


K. Togeby, ‘Structure immanente de la langue frangaise’, same as Travaux du 


Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague 6.1-88 (1951). 

ais piyge ‘The Berns of ety systems’, Language, cultur d_person- 
of Edward Sapir 131-45 (Menasha, Wis., TAT); review of 

om Phonemi ey ee 26.152-8 (1950). 

G.L. Trager and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., An outline of Mnglish structure (Studies 


in Linguistics, Occasional Papers, 3: Norman, Okla., 1951; reprinted by ACLS, 
Washington, D.C., 1956,1957): part 1, p.11-52. 


Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague. Selections from vols. 1 (1928), 
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4 (1931), 6 (1936), and 8 (1938). 


N. Trubetzkoy, Principes de phonologie (Paris, 1949). Gexman text: Grundztige 
der Phonologie, same as Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, 7 (1939). 


W.F. Twaddell, ‘On defining the phoneme’, in M. Joos, adings in linguistics 
55-80 (Washington, 1957); ‘Phonemes and allophones in speech analysis’, The 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 24.607-10 (1952); ‘Stetson's model 
and the "supra-segmental phonemes", Language 29.415-53 (1953). 


C.F. Voegelin, ‘Inductively arrived at models for cross-genetic comparisons of 
American Indian languages’, University of California Publications in Linguis- 
tics, 10.27-45 (1954); ‘Linear phcnemes and additive components’, Word 12.429- 
43 (1953). 








C.F. Voegelin and J. Yegerlehner, ‘The scope of whole system ("distinctive 
feature") and subsystem typologies’, Word 12.444-53 (1956). 


H. Vogt, ‘Phoneme classes and phoneme classification’, Word 10.28-34 (1954). 


J. Wiren and H.L. Stubbs, ‘Electronic binary selection system for phonemic 
classificatinn’, Journal of the Acoustical Society of America 28.1082-91 (1956). 





[September, 1959] 





